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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 

BERGSON AND RELIGION. 

Henri Bergson is probably the most potential name in modern 
philosophy. Prof. William James, who was by common consent our 
most distinguished thinker, though he was much older, called Pro- 
fessor Bergson "master and teacher." This, certainly, is high praise. 

Aside from his speculative capacity, Professor Bergson is a most 
interesting figure. He is an earnest student of physiology, biology 
and psychology, and he brings to his philosophical theories a great 
wealth of scientific illustration and proof. And unlike so many of 
our great metaphysicians, he has literary power, the gift of musical 
speech. Whether the Evolution crcatrice is great art like the Corin- 
thians of Paul, the Divine Comedy, "Lycidas," or "Les Miserables," 
it may be too soon to decide. But it is certainly a work of art, and 
of no mean order. Professor Bergson is a personality, and his 
thought is always suggestive and commands attention. 

It is interesting to watch the flight of his speculative arrows, 
even though we fail to see that they strike any target. Nevertheless, 
in my judgment he has made one vital suggestion, which I shall 
indicate in the course of this study. But first I shall attempt to 
trace his theory of the universe and his theory of truth and show 
their philosophical and religious meaning and influence. 

As every one conies to a study with certain prepossessions, I 
may say that I am not a materialist, idealist or pragmatist, but con- 
ceive there are in man elements not mechanical and that he has, 
within narrow limits, the power of choice. 

Professor Bergson in his theory makes an immeasurable pri- 
meval "super-consciousness" the source of all things, of life and 
matter. This unique creative absolute has will, freedom, and an 
impulse to create, but strange to say, though it has this consciousness 
and spontaneity, it has not intelligence. It moves on and on, ever 
unfolding, ever augmenting, with no design or purpose, seeking 
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no predetermined goal, for M. Bergson frowns upon all forms of 
teleology. 

This theory of a great life-river, if I may so describe it, ever 
seeking to find new channels of creative opportunity, I found to 
my surprise was similar to that of my friend, Prof. F. C. Doan, 
published in the Journal of Philosophy about two years before the 
"Creative Evolution" appeared. I learned, since commencing this 
paper, that Professor James had made the same discovery. And I 
may say that, leaving off certain naive features in the book of Gen- 
esis, M. Bergson's theory of the origin of the world reminds me of 
that great sentence : "In the beginning, God." 

Whence comes this vast energy with its impulse to create, M. 
Bergson does not tell. He asserts that from it spring both life and 
matter and that every living thing, from the lichen on the rock to 
the golden dandelion nodding in the south wind, from the ameba 
to the man, possesses consciousness and freedom, and these qualities 
enmeshed and entangled in matter, reduced or attenuated to the 
finest threads, are never lost. At times Professor Bergson calls 
matter "the enemy" of all good. It is ever to be resisted, it must be 
transmuted into living organisms, it must be saturated with "con- 
tingency." 

Again he calls the resistance of matter a "stimulus." It is by 
the reduction of the flesh, by the chastening of the senses, that men 
become healthy, strong and beautiful. 

It will be seen that in this dogma of the life-urge, M. Bergson 
strenuously opposes the new naturalism so popular at the close of 
the last century. He affirms that life always has in it the seeds of 
freedom or contingency, that contingency grows greater as organ- 
isms develop. He cannot believe that the high reason that has traced 
the laws of the earth and measured the stars, that the hope, affection, 
imagination which blossomed into the melodious words of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are the product of mechanical and unintelligent 
forces — that blind physical atoms could in time stumble into an 
orderly living universe ! 

Has Professor Bergson spoken a deep, living word? Has he 
made a new synthesis? There are many who believe that he has. 
He opposes the older idealism of Kant, Hegel and Fichte, and the 
"absolute" of such teachers as Royce and Bradley in his theory of 
time. For unlike them, he makes time a reality, and in time creation 
begins. His theory of this original creative energy makes the uni- 
verse of life and matter a great Mississippi life-river, ever flowing 
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on. Its course may be traced in the past and in the present, but its 
course in the future, he says, no one, however wise, can trace. 

That the future is impenetrably veiled (an idea I have long 
contended for), Professor Bergson urges from the fact that the uni- 
verse is not made but making. There is ever the condition of un- 
certainty, of spontaneity, of contingency, and thence may come the 
unexpected. We see now the leaf, the stalk, the bud, but of the 
glory and beauty of the flower and fruit, none can know. 

M. Bergson's opposition to materialism is seen in his radical 
idea of freedom. He maintains that in all living organisms there is 
something that cannot be accounted for by the laws of matter. There 
is in them a power which draws from itself more than it receives, 
"gives more than has been given to it." There is something free 
in the violet, the bird, the man, not produced by reflex action. There 
is a tiny will, a drop of beauty, of will, of love, of intelligence, which 
is pure creation. There is ever the quality of the contingent, the new, 
the unforeseen, for this is a "spiritual universe." 

Of course the idealist will say that Professor Bergson's theory 
destroys the timelessness and omniscience of the Absolute, and the 
naturalist will ask for proof. He will inquire, why it was necessary 
to invent a "superconsciousness" to start the universe. He will 
say it is just as easy to think of life evolving from matter, as matter 
from life; and the idealist will be alarmed at the thought of ad- 
mitting into the universe the element of imperfection and the un- 
foreseen. 

But we must now come to the more original, and more radical 
part of his theory, his theory of truth. The extreme radicalism of 
his idea may be seen from the fact that M. Bergson makes "not 
reason but instinct bring us into the closest touch, the directest rela- 
tion with what is most real in the universe," to use the words of 
Mr. Balfour. In this, I may say that Professor Bergson follows the 
present tendency to distrust the power of the intellect to reach a 
reasonable explanation of the universe — to prove the existence of 
God, of freedom, of immortality. All questions of ultimates are 
beyond intellectual search. The intellect is limited to the sphere of 
experience. 

Professor Bergson agrees with this distrust of the intellect, but 
affirms that what is impossible to the intellect is possible to instinct. 
The province of reason is not life, freedom, spirituality, but matter, 
mechanics and space, "the waste products of the" life-urge. James 
agrees with his teacher here, for he says that "the reason can know 
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only surfaces." But, one may ask, are not these statements purely 
dogmatic, speculative? 

Professor Bergson, while he admits the immeasurably wider 
horizons of the human intellect, asserts that instinct, in ants and bees 
in which it comes to its perfect flower, is in touch with a higher 
order of truth. Maeterlinck makes a similar assertion in his work 
on the bees. 

But surely there lie innumerable difficulties in the path of this 
fantastic theory. If the instinct of the Hymenopterae is the infallible 
organ for the discovery of knowledge, why is it that they do not ad- 
vance, but keep in the same monotonous round? With this great 
power, why is their achievement so limited, their vision so narrow? 
Why should they have so much of this divine power, and man, who 
is so incomparably greater, have so little? With this great endow- 
ment, wherein have they advanced beyond him? 

Professor Bergson tells of a certain kind of wasp, the fossorial, 
which, instead of killing its victim, stings it into unconsciousness 
by a most delicate surgical act. This mechanical skill, he says, does 
not come as the result of numberless experiments, and it would 
be forever impossible to intelligence, but it comes through that in- 
stinct which reveals to the wasp the secret of life itself. 

Does it not seem fantastic, to say the least, that the instinct of 
the fossorial wasp can reach a higher truth than the most sustained 
efforts of a great intellect? Can the work or conquests of the ants 
and bees compare with the magnificent achievements of the human 
intellect in mathematical, physical and moral science? Do we come 
into nearer touch with reality in the cell of an ant than in a painting 
by Titian? 

It is true that the instincts are nearest the primeval forces, and 
may guide us best in the things of the flesh. Instinct may, by a sort 
of divine unreason, go straight to the heart of the lower truth, but to 
solve the supreme problems, the meaning of life, the existence of 
God, of freedom and of immortality must be an achievement of the 
highest intellect. 

But it would not be fair to M. Bergson, not to explain that these 
mystical assertions, these speculative dreams, are enmeshed in a 
profusion of scientific illustration. He shows a minute and wide 
knowledge of physiology, biology and natural history, and in his 
boldest speculative flights always makes his final appeal to concrete 
facts. 

But now I come to the question that will arise in many minds: 
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Is the philosophy of Professor Bergson religious in the highest 
sense? Does it make its appeal to our spiritual faith and aspirations? 

Though this philosophy is radically opposed to the mechanical 
and atheistical tendencies of naturalism, many will say it cannot be 
called religious, as M. Bergson certainly means it to be. It is true, 
the Christian may see theism in the primeval life-urge, which is the 
source of matter and all living things, and in the exaltation of the 
instinct a recognition of the validity of the religious intuitions ; but 
it will be difficult for the intelligent man to see a real theism in this 
primeval creative consciousness, though it has the will to create and 
freedom, but has no plan or purpose, nor directs the universe to any 
intelligent goal. 

And while in his theory of evolution he escapes the difficulty 
or dilemma of the old metaphysical systems (that the imperfections, 
the evil, the sorrows of the universe, had been known to God before 
He created it, and were of His own selection), it does seem difficult 
to feel the sense of worship in the thought of a universe ever evolv- 
ing, yet ever unintelligible and unmoral. 

In the pluralism of Professor James, though he calls himself 
a pupil of Bergson, there is something for the common mind to 
catch hold of. When he says that God is the deepest power in the 
universe and is a personality, that "man and God have purposes 
for which they care and each can hear the other's call," he makes 
an appeal to the humblest believer. But I fear that the common 
people will not see the religious element in the philosophy of Pro- 
fessor Bergson. The saints who love and pray will cling to the 
thought of a transcendent God, leading the world to a wise and 
happy end, rather than believe in this impersonal life-force that 
forever unfolds, goes on and on, but knows not whither it is going. 

On the other hand, the scientist will have his own thoughts. He 
sees that M. Bergson, to find an explanation, goes back to that primal 
sea of life. He will say that he cannot discover wherein that is 
different from the theologian's going back to God. 

Yet, on the whole, I should say that the philosophy of Professor 
Bergson is theistic rather than atheistic, and spiritual rather than 
material and mechanical. 

I said in the beginning of this study that Professor Bergson 
had made, in my judgment, a vital suggestion, and that is his recog- 
nition of the high function of philosophy. Although in his theory 
he remands the intellect to a much lower place than instinct, he for- 
gets it in practice when he affirms that the vital, the supreme ques- 
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tions, "What are we ; What are we doing here ; and whence do we 
come and whither do we go?" are the very cause of philosophy's 
existence; and that the future (italics mine) will give back to phi- 
losophy its rightful place — the first. 

Professor Bergson does not think that we can arrive at objec- 
tive certitude or that we can force assent, but he suggests that the 
collection of many facts and their interpretation may give us a direc- 
tion, "a direction only." These "lines of facts" will give nothing but 
a probability; "but all together, by converging on the same point, 
may give us an accumulation of probabilities which will gradually 
approximate scientific certainty." 

It is a pleasure to see the view I have been contending for — 
that to this present discredit of the intellect, of philosophy, there 
will come a reaction — confirmed by the high authority of Professor 
Bergson. How far the reality to be known may exceed the power 
to know I cannot tell, but this seems reasonable, that the universe 
has an intellectual answer to those intellectual questions with which 
it continually confronts us. There is in us the indomitable belief that 
the terror and mystery of the material world may be transformed 
by a large knowledge into "transparent formulae." Should we not 
have the same belief that the terror and mystery of the moral and 
religious worlds may be also, by a larger intelligence, transformed 
into "transparent formulae"? 

My study must end here, and I am aware how imperfect it has 
been, but I have tried to represent Professor Bergson kindly and 
impartially. This task has not been easy for, as Mr. Balfour says, 
there are parts of his theory, especially his theory of knowledge, 
difficult to comprehend; but I am sure all will consent that he has 
broken open new ground, and we can admit even the exaggeration 
of Professor James: "Open Bergson and new horizons loom on 
every page you read. It is like the breath of the morning and the 
song of birds." 

James G. Townsend. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 



THE ANTI-INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. 

Never before in the history of the world has science played 
such a prominent part and received more recognition as the main 
factor of civilization. And in truth there is a general agreement as 



